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GOLD AND SILVER.* 

Tue object of this work is to shew the amount of gold and silver 
produced in different parts of the world, and in different ages, its 
applications, its transfer from one country to another by conquest 
or commerce, the variable supplies of it from mines and streams, 
and consequent fluctuation in the price of commodities ; and lastly, 
the actual consumption of these metals by abrasion. Such a work 
could only be undertaken by a person well accustomed to financial 
calculations. The labour of collecting the materials for a work 
which includes such a variety of points, must have been extreme. 
Mr Jacob has evidently spared no pains to render it complete; and, 
by means of various calculations, from data certain and uncertain, 
conjectural additions, comparisons, and deductions, founded upon a 
long train of reasoning, he manages to arrive at a tolerably satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to the amount of gold and silver existing in 
Europe, at certain stated periods. We should as soon have expected 
that any person would undertake to calculate Show many insects 
exist in the universe, at any given moment of time, as to enquire 
into the quantity of gold dispersed over the countries of Europe, 
and the relative proportions of the coined and the manufactured 
metal. This, however, Mr Jacob does. We shall not conduct the 
reader step by step through all the intricacies by which the author 
travels towards the desired end. We shall bring him at once to the 
result. Let it not be supposed that we mean to imply that the 
book is tiresome. It is a much more agreeable companion than 
might be imagined. It is not, of course, to be judged as a mere 
work of entertainment; but it will be found by no means deficient 
in interest for the general reader. 

Had this work been written by Robinson Crusoe, or an inspired 
island savage, he would probably have included iron among the 
precious metals ; and would even have ranked it as the first, and 
most precious. Though not so considered in modern times, it was 
duly appreciated in the early ages. When men lived by agriculture 
and the chase, and were in habits of constant warfare with their 
neighbours, iron was peculiarly valuable, and, when first discovered, 
was looked upon as a precious treasure, and used sparingly. 

‘When Brazil was first discovered by the Portuguese,’ says our 
author, ‘ the rude inhabitants used fish-hooks of gold, but had no 
iron, though their soil abounds in that metal. The people in His- 
paniola and Mexico were, in like manner, unacquainted with 
Iron, when first visited by the Spaniards: though they had both 
ornaments and implements of gold, and weapons of copper, which 
latter, as we learn from the analysis of Humboldt, they had ac- 
quired the art of hardening by an alloy of tin. 

‘ This subject has been illustrated in Denmark, by opening many 
Scandinavian tumuli of very remote ages, from which have been 


collected specimens of knives, daggers, swords, and implements of 


industry, which are preserved and arranged in the Museum at 


Copenhagen. There are tools of various kinds formed of flint 
or other hard stone, in shapes resembling our wedges, axes, 


chisels, hammers, and knives, which are presumed to have been 
those first invented. There are swords, daggers, and knives, the 
blades of which are of gold, whilst an edge of iron is formed for the 
purpose of cutting. Some of the tools and weapons are formed 
principally of copper, with edges of iron; and in many of the im- 
plements, the profuse application of copper and gold, when con- 
trasted with the parsimony evident in the expenditure of iron, it 
seems to prove that, at the unknown period, and among the un- 
known people who raised the tumuli, which antiquarian research 
has lately explored, gold as well as copper were much more abun- 
dant products than iron.’ 


The high artificial value afterwards given to gold and silver, 
whereby they became the representatives of every species of pro- 
perty; their constant transfer from hand to hand, in the form of 
coin or otherwise; and the facility with which every want might 
be supplied by their means; accustomed men to treasure them as 
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the source of pleasure and of power. Iron, become less scarce, 
did its duty unnoticed and unappreciated, while the more splendid 
metals, which had thereby lost much of their real importance, 
acquired, by their more ostentatious services, the name of precious. 
It was forgotten that gold itself was obtained in greater quantities, 
and with more facility, since it had been sought with tools of iron. 
The labourer, iron, supplied the more splendid courtier, gold; the 
latter was admired, the former overlooked. Which would prove 
the more precious to men in a desert land? and even in our own 
land, which would be the greater loss? It would not be diffieult to 
discover another medium of exchange ; but where should we find 
an efficient substitute for the homelier metal ? Properly speaking, 
it is the most precious of all the metals: but those only are so 
termed which pass current as coin. ‘ Copper, in the remote ages,’ 
says Mr Jacob, ‘ was not only commonly, but in some, if not all, 
exclusively used for money ; and at those periods, may be viewed as 
one of the precious metals, yet the changes that have since taken 
place have rendered gold and silver more especially entitled to that 
name, and will be so considered in the further progress of this en- 
quiry.’ If coinage suffices to stamp metal with the epithet precious, 
copper may still put in its claim to respect, according to its degree. 
The school-boy who buys an apple with his halfpenny purchases as 
much satisfaction as many of his elders would obtain in exchange 
for their guinea. 

It is remarkable that the love of gold should have been so pre- 
valent, almost all the world over, as to induce men laboriously to 
work mines, which in many instances have returned them smaller 
profits than they might have reaped from the fields, which their 
search compelled them to neglect. Beautiful it is,—but its treache- 
rous beauty has led to every variety of folly, vice, and misery. 
What a ridiculous picture does Alemzon present, staggering forth 
from the treasury of Croesus, intoxicated with gold. The incident 
is quoted from Herodotus :-— 

‘ A member of the family of the Alemzonide received an invita~ 
tion to visit Croesus, and on his arrival was presented with as much 
gold as he was able to carry. To improve the value of the gift, 
Alemeon made use of the following artifice. Providing himself 
with a large tunic, in which were many folds, and with the most 
capacious buskins he could procure, he followed his guide to the 
royal treasury; there rolling himself among the golden ingots, he 
first stuffed his buskins as full of gold as he possibly could; he then 
filled all the folds of his robes, his hair, and even his mouth, with 
gold dust. This done, with extreme difficulty he staggered from 
the place ; from his swelling mouth, and projections all around him, 
resembling anything rather than a man. When Creesus saw him, 
he burst into laughter, and not only suffered him to carry away all 
he had got, but added to it other presents equally valuable. The 
family from this circumstance became exceedingly affluent, and 
Alcmzon was enabled to procure and maintain those horses which 
gained him the victory in the Olympic games.’ 

The insatiate thirst of gold has caused monarchs to compel thou- 
sands of miserable creatures to labour in the mines, under hard 
task-masters; neither the weakness of age nor sex obtaining them 
rest, or saving them from the blows inflicted upon the dilatory. 
The cruelty practised in the mines of Egypt was as impolitic as it 
was horrible. Upon the discovery of Mexico, the natives were 
dispossessed and compelled to work the mines for the benefit of the 
invaders. ‘ The Indians,’ says Humboldt, ‘ who may be considered 
as the beasts of burden of the mines of Mexico, remain loaded 
with a weight of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred and 
fifty pounds, for a space of six hours. In the galleries of the mines 
they are exposed to a temperature of from seventy-one to seventy- 
seven degrees of Fahrenheit, and during this time they ascend 
and descend several thousand steps of an inclination of forty-five 
degrees.’ 

It is painful to see how composedly Mr Jacob speaks of this :— 
‘ The labour of this hardy race,’ he says, ‘ had been directed to the 
mines, from the period when the Spaniards had accomplished the 
quiet possession of the country.’—Again, he says, ‘ Although, when 
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the Spaniards conquered Mexico, they appear to have annihilated 
the upper classes, yet the population which was left was quite 
sufficient to supply labourers, and recourse was never had to the 
cruel and costly practice of importing Negroes from Africa, to 
execute the most servile part of the work, as had been done in 
Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Columbia. The introduction of cattle 
and of vegetable productions from Europe, which had been unknown 
before in Mexico, afforded abundance of subsistence; and if the 
population did not increase, it did not greatly diminish, under the 
Spanish yoke.’ 

Kind souls! The Spaniards did not import Negroes from Africa 
to do the most servile work—not they. They did it themselves, of 
course ?—By no means. They compelled to the task the rightful 
possessors of the country! Amiable beings! And Mr Jacob calls 
them the ‘ benefactors’ of these poor wretches. 

The first coinage of gold is supposed to have been in the reign of 
Darius, who coined pieces of very pure gold, equal in value to about 
twenty-five shillings of our present money, which were called 
Darics. ‘ The Darics of this coinage,’ says the author, ‘ were few 
in number, and contracted in circulation, or more of them would 
have been handed down to posterity. It is said there are but two 
now known to exist, one of which is in the collection of Lord 
Pembroke. The figure ofan archer is stamped on it, which gave 
rise to an ancient witticism that may be worth relating. Agesilaus, 
King of Sparta, received from Darius a bribe of thirty thousand 
Darics to withdraw from the other Grecian states with whom he | 
was in alliance. Being reproached for his treachery, he defended 
himself by asserting that his operations had been suspended, owing | 
to his having been defeated by thirty thousand archers.’ —The reader | 
will be reminded of similar puns upon ‘ Angels’ and other old | 
European coins. | 

The following description of a Persian mode of obtaining gold, | 
which we have upon the authority of Herodotus and Pliny, is | 
curious at least; whether or not it may be true, the reader will | 
determine for himself :— | 

‘In the vicinity of the Bactrians, who are distinguished for their | 
bravery, and are employed in searching for gold, there are vast | 
deserts of sand, in which a species of ant is produced, not so large | 
as a dog, but bigger than a fox. Somme of these, taken by hunting, | 
are preserved in the palace of the Persian monarch, Like the ants 
common in Greece, which in form also they nearly resemble, they 
make themselves habitations in the ground by digging under the | 
sand. The sand thus thrown up is mixed with gold dust, to col- | 
lect which the Indians are dispatched into the deserts. They pro- | 
ceed on this expedition with three camels fastened together; a 
female being secured between two males, and upon her the Indian | 
is seated ;—taking care to select one that has recently foaled. The | 
females of this description are quite as swift as horses, and capable | 
of bearing much heavier burdens. Having thus connected their | 
camels, the Indians proceed in search of the gold, choosing the hot- | 
test time of the day, as most proper for their purpose; for then it | 
is that the ants conceal themselves under the earth. As soon as | 
they arrive at the spot, the Indians precipitately fill their bags with 
sand, and retnrn as expeditiously as possible. The Persians say | 
that these ants know and pursue.the Indians by their smell, with 
incredible swiftness. They affirm that if the Indians did not make | 
considerable progress, whilst the ants were collecting themselves 
together, it would be impossible for any of them to escape. For 
this reason, at different intervals, they separate one of the male 
camels from the female, which are always fleeter than the males, 
and are at this time additionally incited by the remembrance of 
their young whom they had left. It is thus, according to the Per- 
sians, the Indians obtain their greatest quantity of gold; what they 
procure by digging, is of much inferior importance.’ 

Our author is disposed to consider this as an Eastern tale, yet we 
have an instance of the caution of Pliny, which should teach us to 
respect his authority. Speaking of two Indian islands, he tells us 
they are named Chryse and Argyre, as he supposes, from the mines 
of gold and silver found there; ‘for,’ continues he, I cannot | 
believe, as some have asserted, that the soil on them consists wholly | 
of those metals.’ Pliny was a natural historian, and too well-in- 
formed to refuse his belief to anything, merely because it appeared | 
strange. There is no doubt a great portion of truth in the story | 
just related; the chief error, perhaps, being in the name given to | 
the burrowing animals, who dug up the gold. Those who are best 
acquainted with the works of nature, will be the best prepared to 
believe its wonders, and the last to refuse them credit, without 
examination. 








food but gold. An ignorant person would probably have rejected 
the story at once. Dr Belon, who relates the circumstances, made 
inquiry first. He knew that some birds swallowed stones and 
metals, why should not fish swallow gold ? 

* The inhabitants of Pesquare,’ he says, ‘of the borders of the 


| 


' 
It was asserted that certain species of fish eat no 


lake of Gard, and also of Sale, are firmly persuaded that the carp in 
those lakes are nourished with pure gold; and a great portion of 
the people of the Lyonnois are fully satisfied that the fish called 
humble and emblons, eat no other food than gold. There is not a 
peasant in the environs of the lake of Bourgil, who will not main- 
tain that the laurets, a fish sold daily in Lyons, feed on pure gold 
alone. The same is the belief of the people on the lake Paladron, 
in Savoy, and of those near Lodi. But, having carefully examined 
the stomachs of these several fishes, I have found that they lived 
on other substances, and that from the anatomy of the stomach, it 
is impossible that they should be able to digest gold.’ 


The quantity of gold and silver in possession of the monarchs of 
Egypt, Persia, Rome, &c. at certain periods, was enormous, when 
compared with the treasuries of modern times. One wonders where 
it has all gone. A little consideration, however, explains the enigma, 
The treasuries of monarchs were accustomed to contain a much 
larger portion of a country’s wealth, than they do now. Gold has 
been gradually dispersed, not only in the upper, but the middle 
ranks ; immense sums would now be found in possession of mer- 
chants, &«. There is, however, another reason for the decrease of 
gold. The mines supply it less liberally; in many instances, it has 
been found necessary to abandon them, on account of the dispro- 
portion between their produce, and the expense of working them; 
meantime, the old stores have been gradually wasting away. We 
were surprised to learn how large a proportion is literally consumed 
by frictiou ; more especially in coins, and the smaller ornamental 
works. According to our author’s calculation, one part iu three 
hundred and sixty, is annually consumed ;—a tenth part in thirty- 
six years. By this estimate, supposing the mines to fail entirely, 
three handred and sixty years would consume all the gold now in 
existence. In truth, here is a good excuse for hoarders; they pre- 
serve their gold from friction. 

‘It has escaped the notice of no observing traveller,’ says our 
author, ‘that in India, the natives who have any rupees or other 
coin, instead of carrying them in a purse together, wrap up each 
piece singly in a cloth, to prevent loss by rubbing. A less loss 
must have been suffered from friction also, owing to the general 
practice adopted by princes and others in times of insecurity, of 
hoarding treasure. In their vaults it would suffer nothing; and in 
an experiment, which we have seen recorded, some silver money 


,| which had been hoarded in the treasury of a native prince had lost 


in weight only at the rate of one per cent. in thirty years, whilst a 
parcel of other rupees of the coinage of 1759, and 1760, which had 
been in general circulation, had, in twenty-three years, been worn 
so thin as to be no longer passable, except by weight, and at a con- 
sequent great loss.’ 

This point has been considered, in the modern coinage of Eng- 
land, which is of exactly that degree of purity, which loses least by 
abrasion ; twenty-two parts gold, aud two of alloy. ‘ When the 
fineness ascends or descends from that point, the consumption by 
abrasion is increased. Thus the experiment of Mr Cavendish and 
Mr Hatchett shows, as before stated, that gold of the finest quality 
that can be worked, viz. of twenty-three carats and three quarters 
fine, suffers a loss of four times that of the standard of twenty-two 
fine. On the other hand, the coins below that standard wear faster 
in proportion to their decline in fineness.’ 

At the close of the fifteenth century, the period of the discovery 
of America, Mr Jacob calculates the amount of gold and silver in 
Europe, in the form of coin, at about £34,000,000. In the year 
1599, it had increased to £130,000,000. after making the proper 
allowance for loss by natural wear, and deducting the sunis sent to 


Asia, for the purchase of various articles of commerce. Another 


| calculation is made for 1699, of which we shall lay before the reader 


the following table :— 


Stock of coin left at the end of 1599 “ e 


- £130,000,000 
Deducted from this by abrasion and loss in the 
course of a century - - - - - 43,000,000 
| 87,000,000 
Produce of the mines in 100 years £357,500,000 
Transferred to India and China, in 
part by the Philippine Islands - 33,250,000 
304,250,000 
Deduct a fifth devoted to other 
objects than that of coin « 60,250,000 
| 244,000,000 
| Deduct from this by wear and loss 24,000,090 210,000,000 


- £297,000,000 

Another calculation at the end of the year 1809, rates the pro- 
duce of the mines during the interval, at §80,000,000—supposes 
two-thirds to be applied to other purposes than coin; and, after the 


Total amount at the end of 1699 “ * 
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other necessary deductions, fixes the amount of coin current in 
Europe at £380,000,000. 

As a specimen of the wealth amassed by private individuals, 
within the few last centuries, may be mentioned that of the Fagger 
family of Germany. The founder of this family inherited a small 
linen manufactory, near Augsburg, in the year 1370. He left to 
his descendants a sufficient capital to enable them to engage in mer- 
cantile transactions. Gradually they engaged in banking, mining, 
&c. and after rendering great assistance, at various times, to the 
House of Austria, were able, in the year 1509, at two months’ no- 
tice, to furnish the Emperor with 170,000 ducats, on the security of 
Pope Julius the Second, and of the Kings of France and Spain. It 
is related of Anthony Fagger, that upon one occasion, when the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth visited Augsburg, and took up his lodg- 
ing in his magnificent house in that town, he kindled a fire of cin- 
namon in the apartment prepared for his royal guest, and in his 
presence threw into it all the bills, bonds, and securities which he 
held for money advanced to him. Notwithstanding this magnificent 
fire with which he cheered the Emperor, he is said to have died 
possessed of six millions of golden crowns in ready money, besides 
estates, jewels, and goods in Europe, and in both the Indies. 
Charles the Fifth, after surveying the wealth of Paris, declared 
that he had at Augsburg one linen-weaver who could pay for all 
the valuables he had seen. We speak with pleasure of the success 
of this family, because they displayed a noble spirit; they made a 
liberal use of their wealth, and were noted for their unbounded 
charities. Anthony left twelve children ; and it is asserted, that in 
the year 1619, their descendants were as numerous as the days in 
the year, and that they numbered among them forty-seven Counts 
and Countesses, The estates of the family, at the present time, 
are understood to comprehend 30C,000 English acres, and to be 
peopled with 40,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the cultiva- 
tion of their lands. 

We recommend these volumes to all who are interested in the 
history of the precious metals, or who desire to study impossible 
calculations. 








After all, perhaps, it is proper to reconcile ourselves to the inju- 
ries which these metals have done mankind, by considering them as 
one of the grand means of that large and constantly increasing 
intercourse of the human species, which terminates in a comparison 
of their respective advantages and the accumulation of that know- 
ledge which will finally turn them to account. 


FINE ARTS. 


TOWNLEY MARBLES. 
(Concluded. } 


One thing which we hope to see remedied in the alterations of these 
rooms, is the invidious concealment of a beautiful head, that now 
stands in a corner of the stairs going up to the Vase-room. It is 
one of the most beautiful male faces to be seen. 

Speaking of the Vase-room, we are reminded of a little venerable 
piece of criticism that we once overheard there. We were looking 
over some metal brooches, which the reader probably has seen; at 
all events, they are very large, something of the size used for our 
cloaks. Presently an old lady came up with some one else, and 
after a short examination of the brooches, we heard her say— 
‘ What curious things! How they must have torn the shirts!’ 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES. 

Diog. Who calleth ? 

Alex. Alexander: how happened it that you would not come 
out of your tub to my palace ? 

D. Because it was as far from my tub to your palace as from 
your palace to my tub. 

- Wey then doest thou owe no reverence to kings ? 

. No. 

A. Why so? 

D. Because they be no gods. 

A. They be gods of the earth. 
D. Yea, gods of earth. 
A 
D 








. Plato is not of thy mind. 
. Lam glad of it. 
A. Why ? 
D. Because I would have none of Diogenes’s mind but Diogenes. 
A. If Alexander have anything that can pleasure Diogenes, let 
me know, and take it. 
D. Then take not from me that you cannot give me, the light of 
the world. 
A. What doest thou want ? 
D. Nothing that you have. 
A. I have the world at command. 
D. And I in contempt. 
A. Thou shalt live no longer than I will. 
D. But I shall die whether you will or no. 
A. How should one learn to be content? 
D. Unlearn to covet. 
A. (70 Hephestion.) Hephestion, were I not Alexander I would 
wish to be Diogenes. 
H. He is dogged, but discreet ; I cannot tell how sharp, with a 


| kind of sweetness, full of wit, yet too—too wayward. 


A. Diogenes, when I come this way again, I will both see thee 


| and confer with thee. 


D. Do. 
Lyly’s Alexander and Campaspe. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Maeic or Genius.—It is recorded of Mozart, that while per- 
| forming at Naples he was obliged, on one occasion, to take off his wig ; 


Tue Townley Marbles are in every respect inferior to the Elgin: | the poetical and music-loving people of that land of song not being able, 


still they contain some beautiful things, which are well worth par- 
ticular notice. The position of the ‘ Discobolus’ is one of them. 
the ‘ Drunken Faun,’ in the same room, is a wonder of art. The 
liveliness of the action, the lightness and strength still visible in the 
waving body, the nervous energy of the feet, must not be lightly 
passed over. It isa figure to study. Its companion, the ‘ Sleep- 
ing Traveller’ (generally, we believe, called a Mercury) is in no 
respect fit society for it. The attitude is easy and appropriate, but 
the body is thick and unshapely. Neither can we admire so much 
as is customary, that fine lady in a pie-dish, miscalled Iris, or 
Clytie. There isa mean, mawkish expression, unbefitting either 
the Egyptian Goddess or the inamorata of Apollo. The finest thing 
among these marbles is the Bacchus; so beautiful, self-possessed, 
and severe. This is Bacchus, the mighty conqueror of India; he 
is not a drunken boy. He is the power, not the victim of wine. 
Coming out of this room, past the placid company of Egyptians, we 
arrive at the ‘ Ajax,’ a striking, earnest head, but hardly powerful 
enough for Ajax, whom we take to have been a much more 
bearded, huge, and overwhelming companion. In this room has 
lately been introduced a new antique, for which we have heard a 
hundred and thirty-six guineas have been paid. It is, in our mind, 
a most vile thing, equally wanting in correctness, grace, and expres- 
sion. In one of the outer rooms are some figures we must enter 
our protest against. Who can at the same time admire the 
‘Theseus,’ and that swaggering butcher’s boy, the ‘Young Her- 
cules ;? the ‘ Torso of the Venus,’ and the ‘ Venus of Milo? 
Some people say they do; but we had rather doubt their words, 
and hold them over-modest in forming an opinion,—taking too 
much for granted upon the strength of antiquity, than suppose they 
can really and coolly make so blind a jumble of good and bad. 


says the relator of the anecdote, to account for his divine genius, but by the 
belief that a spirit inhabited the jewel on his finger. ‘ 


— Generally Nature hangs out a sign of simplicity in the face of 
a fool, and there is enough in his countenance for an Hue and Cry to take 
him on suspicion, or else it is stamped in the figure of his body ; their heads 
sometimes so little that there is no room for wit; sometimes so long that 
there is no wit for so much room.—FuLter. 6 


VaLuE oF ConsectuRES.—Conjectures, like parcels of unknown 
ore, are sold but at low rates. If they prove some rich metal, the buyer is 
a great gainer; if base, no loser, for he pays for it accordingly. i 


Reason.—The reason of a thing is not to be enquired after, til! 
you are sure the thing itself be so. We commonly are at, ‘ Wru » the 
reason of tt?’ before we are sure of the thing. ’Twas an excellen’ ques- 
tion of my Lady Cotton, when Sir Robert Cotton was magnifying of a 
shoe, which was Moses’s or Noah’s, and wondering at the ‘strange shape 
and fahion of it: ‘ But, Mr Cotton,’ says she, ‘ are you sure it is a shoe ?— 
SELDEN. 


— The Sunday after More gave up his Chancellorship of Eng- 
land, he came himself to his wife’s pew, and used the usual words of his 
gentleman-usher, ‘ Madam, my Lord is gone.’—Campen. 


INTERESTING CLOSE oF A LETTER FROM THOMAS JerrERSON To 
Masor Carrwaicur in THe Year 1824.—* Your age of eighty-four, and 
mine of eighty one years, insure us a speedy mecting. We may then 
commune at leisure and more fully, on the good and evil which, in the 
course of our long lives. we have both witnessed ; and in the mean time [ 
pray you to accept assurances of my high veneration and esteem for your 
person and character. Th. Jefferson.’ . 


Pieasure.—Whilst you are upon earth, enjoy the good things 
that are here (to that end were they given), and be not melancholy, and wish 
yourself in heaven. If a king should give you the keeping of a castle, with 
all things belonging to it, orchards, gardens, &c. and bid you use them 
withal promise you after twenty years to remove you to the court, and to 
make you a privy counsellor; if you should neglect your castle, and refuse 
to eat of those fruits, and sit down, and whine, and wish you were a privy 











counsellor, do you think the king would be pleased with you !—-Sexven, 
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An Exact Reckoner Correctep.—A counsellor of Grenada 
having refused to pay the sum of one hundred pistoles for an image of St 
Anteny of Padua, which Cano had made for him, he dashed the saint into 
pieces on the pavement of his academy, while the counsellor was reckoning 
up how many pistoles per day Cano had earned while the work was in hand, 
© You have beeu twenty five days carving this image of St Antony,’ said 
the counsellor, ‘ and the purchase money demanded being one hundred, you 
have rated your labour at the exorbitant price of four pistoles per day ; 
whilst I, who am a counsellor, and your superior, do not make half your 
profits by my talents.’—*‘ Wretch !’ cried the enraged artist, ‘ to talk to me 
of yonr talents—I have been fifty years learning to make this statue in 
twenty-five days ;’ and so saying, flung it with the utmost violence upon the 
pavement.—Cano was a Spanish painter of the seventeenth century ; he 
was styled the Michael Angelo of Spain, from his excellence in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. } 


Nor Too Humsie.—I have been admired by many nations; and 
an almost infinite number of panegyrics, in prose and verse, have been 
composed to celelraie my fame. I was born to release the world from the 
manifold errors under which it groaned. What | have found out could not 
be discovered either by my predecessors or my contemporaries ; and that is 
the reason why those authors, who write anything worthy of being remem- 
bered, blush not to own that they are indebted to me for it. Ihave com 

osed a book on the dialectic art, in which there is neither a superfluous 
etter nor one deficient. 1 finished it in seven days, which seems a prodigy. 
Yet where is there a person to be found, that can boast of his having 
become master of its doctrine in a year? And he that shall have compre 
hended it in that time, must appear to have been instructed by a demon.— 
Carvan,—of Himself. 


TRAVELLING Post. —July the last we took post-horses for 
Boulogne, if at least we may cal] them post-horses which we rode on: as 
lean they were as Envie is in the Poet: macies in corpora tota, being most 
true of them. Neither were they only lean enough to have their ribs num- 
bered, but the very spur-gals had made such casements through their skins, 
that it had been no great difficulty to have surveyed their entrails, A 
strange kind of cattle in mine opinion, and such as had neither flesh on their 
bones, nor skin on their flesh, nor hair on their skin, Surelam, they were 
not so lusty as the horns of the Sun in Ovid: neither could we say.of them, 
flammeris implent hinnitibus auras. all the neighing we could hear from 
the proudest of them was onely an old dry cough, which I'll assure you did 
much comfort me, for by that noise I first Jearned there was life in them. 
Upon such anatomies of horses, or to speak more properly, upon such 
heaps of bones, were I and my company mounted ; and when we expected, 
however they seemed outwardly, to see somewhat of the postin them, my 
beast began to move after an alderman’s pace, or like Envy in Ovid: 

* Surgit humi pigre, passuque incedet inerti.’ 





Out of this gravity no persuasion could work them ; the dull jades being 


grown insensible of the spur; and to hearten them with words would in 
short time have distressed the country.— Heylin’s Voyage to France, 1679. 





SCORN NOT THE LEAST. 
Where wards are weak, and foes encount'ring strong, 
Where mightier do assault than do defend, 
The feebler part puts up enforced wrong 
And silent sees, that speech could not amend: 
Yet higher powers must think though they repine, 
When sun is set the little stars will shine. 
While pike doth range, the silly tench doth flie, 
And crouch in privy creekes with smaller fish : 
Yet pikes are caught when little fish go by, 
These fleete aflote, while those do fill the dish: 
There is a time even for the worms to creep, 
And suck the dew while all their foes do sleep. 
The merlin cannot ever soar on high, 
Nor greedy greyhound still pursue the chase, 
The tender lark will find a time to flie, 
And feareful hare to run a quiet race. 
He that high growth on cedars did bestow, 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 
In Haman’s pomp poor Mardocheus wept, 
Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe. 
The Lazar pin'’d, while Dives’ feast was kept, 
Yet he to heaven ; to hell did Dives go. 
We trample grass, and prize ‘he flowers of May: 
Yet grass is green, when flowers do fade away.— SouTuwett. 
TRUTH, 

Truth is an atom or a point 

Which never man could yet disjoint, 

And make two contradictions share it ; 

For if you try to eke or pare it, 

Or to dissect it, or dispose it, 

*T wixt contradictions you will lose it 5 

For though this little thing, we know, 

Can either lodge in yea or no: 

Yet ’twixt these two it will not vary, 

Whenever they are found contrary, 

Nor like a trimmer take its post, 

With either side that rules the roast : 

It dwells not with these lukewarm sinners 

Who for no side will lose their dinners, 

But shift about and chuse the upper— 

—Side, where they get the better supper.—W™a. MesTon. 








Erratum in the paragraph of Wednesday’s paper, headed ‘ The Crisis in 
France’—For ‘ the French people are more disturbed by him and his prother sove 
reigns,’ read ‘ more distrusted. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
La Sonnambula—K enilworth. 


Separation and Reparation —The School for Coquettes 
Life Below Stairs. 


Enxovisu Oreka--Love’s Dream—Old and Young—The Old Regimentals—The 
' Hannted Halk. 


Kine’s THEATRE. 


HAY MARKET. High 
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The Index and Title-page of the Second Volume of the Tatirr 
will be delivered gratis to our Subscribers, with the number Sor 
next Saturday. They will also be delivered in the same way to 
casual purchasers ; and as the Index is copious, it might afford 
them no bad idea of the variety of the Volume’s contents, 





THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE FORCE OF NATURE. 

Countess D’Harville, Mrs Faucit. Matilda, Mrs Ashton. 


Philip, Mr W. Farren. Frederick, Mr Cooper. Count de Beauvais, Mr Vining. 
Servants, Mess:s Coates, V. Webster, and B. Barnett. 





After which, Mrs Gorn’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr brindal. 

Colonel Donneily, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. _Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conclude with the Mu-ical Entertainment of 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 
Florella, Miss Taylor. Charlotte, Mrs T. Hill. 
Vapour, Mr Vining. Sir Mathew Medley, Mr J. Cooper. 
Woodley, Mr B. Taylor. Dicky Gossip, Mr Harley. Soutfrance, Mr Gattie. 


To-morrow, A Friend at Court; The School for Coquettes ; and The Romp. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
A Musical Drama, called 


THE FRISH GIRL. 
Bridget O’Rourke, Miss Kelly. Lady Julia, Miss H. Cawse. 

Lord Kilmore, Mr F. Matthews. Sir Leinster Leybrooke, MrT’. Millar. 
Mandeville, Mr Perkins. O’ Rourke, Mr B. Hill. Jarvis, Mr Salter. 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 

dinary performances on the Violin. 
After which, the Operetta of 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegey, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 

will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 

After which, the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 
WANTED, A GOVERNESS. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 
Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higgingbottom, Mr Salter. 


To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 


Richard Oakum, Mir Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 


To-morrow, The Old Regimentals ; The Middle Temple ; Old and Young; and 


| Comfortable Lodgings. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
SHER iDAN's Comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Maria, Miss Vincent. 
Mrs Candour, Madame Simon. 
Sir Oliver Surface, Mr Gough. 
Charles Surtace, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Moses, Mr Vale. Crabtree, Mr D. Pitt. 


Lady Sneerwell, Miss Nicol. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Williams. 
Joseph Surface, Mr Elton. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr C. Hill. 
Sir Harry, Mr Edwin. Trip, Mr Rogers. 
Rowley, Mr Young. Snake, Mr Lee. Careless, Mr Honner. 
Sir Toby, Mr Maitland. Servant, Mr Webb. James, Mr Hobbs. 
The Highland Fling (in character) by Mademoiselle Rosier. 
To conclude with the Nautical Drama, entitled 
BLACK EY’D SUSAN. 
Black-Fy'd Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Vale. 
William, Mr C,. Hill. Goatbrain, Mr Vale. 





CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
A New Domestic Drama, called 
EILY O?CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Eily O'Connor, Mrs Chapman. 
Anna Chute, Miss Forde. 
Danny Mann, Mr Chapman. 


f 


Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 
Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 
After which, a New Domestic Drama, in ‘I'wo Acts, called 
ONE FAULT. 
Florence de Mireval, Miss FE. Tree. 


Jacqueline, Mrs Chapman. 
Eugene de Mireval, Mr J. Vining. 


Jean Coupbois, Mr Buckstone. 
To conclude wijh MoNcRIEF F's Operatic Extravaganza, in Two Acts, called 
DON GIOVANNI. 


Don Giovanni, Miss Forde, who will sing ‘ Hurrah for the bonnels of blue.’ 


AstLry’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


CosurG Tueatre.— The Spy—Cry of Blood—~Twm 


John Catty. 

Savter’s Wexis.—Mary, Queen of Scots—The Tale 
of Mystery—The Frozen Hand. 

Pavition THeatre.—The Banks of Allen Water—No 
Song, No Supper—The Cornish Miners. 

VauxnaLt, Garvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 





R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
y Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at EF 


.b2Ks’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarpret; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Fixup, Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxfordstreet; Kenneru, Corner of Bow street; TurNouR, Theatrical 
Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; by Mr G. ReyNeLr, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery lane, 
and by Messrs C. and W.ReYNELL, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden squee. 























